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Announcement of Prize Winners in Poetry and Cartoon Contests 


The sure sign of supe réorsiy 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


Telephone Orders Promptly Filled 
KENmore 7600 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEA! 


Write Freely, sending Data of your Invention, 
for full advice. 


Write for “Proof of Invention” folder mailed 
free. 
Trade-Marks Registered 
We give genuine personal service. 


Established—Experienced—Thirty Years 


E. E. VROOMAN & Co. 


215 Atlas Bldg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mention Our Dumb Animals when writing. 


James Forgie’s Sons 
17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


Song News Should be read by every per- 


son interested in poetry, 
song, lyrics, popular songs, ete. Send for a 
free copy, issued monthly. 

Original music set to your song poem and pre- 
pared for publication, $5 per song. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. MAX E. HASENBEIN, Composer 
and Arranger of Music, Dept. K, Hastedter-Heer 
St. 96, Bremen, Germany. (Write in English). 


}Cuticura Soap; 
> restores the normal action of the 4 
; pores by its wonderfully effective > 
. cleansing and purifying qualities. 4 
4 Fifty Years of Service 4 
é Soap 25c. Ointment 250. and 50c. > 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P.C A., 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


1929, bound in cloth ....... Gach, $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1925, to May, 

1926, bound in cloth, reduced price baa each, $0.75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set ... $1.00 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614 x 33 ... ($0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 ets 

What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowley,30.30 per 100 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 * " 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet No. 5 ——— | 

The Horse’s Prayer 

The Horse's Point of View in Summer, ¢: card 1.00 
Advice on Stable Management, card . 

The Bell of Atri, poem by L ongfell ow. oo * 
The Folly of the Blinder ... : . 20 

The Care of Mules : me 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ......... small, 50 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ....... ; “ree 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider : lree 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 ¢ andl 4 0 

What the Chained Dog Says 50 


The Stor of 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins .. : cloth, 35 cts 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 == per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer A . 
The Air-gun and the Birds . 
The Care of Caged Canaries 
“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 . 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
3 


A Letter to Owners of Cats . ; 0) . 
Surplus Cats... ae. * 
The Cat in Literature 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation . 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve i * « 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, FE. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. . oreo paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst........... cloth, 35 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 ets 


Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


About Other Animals—(C tinued 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 ets., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 1) cts, 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . $1.00 p 100 
What is the Jac k London Club. . 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Je ry 30 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............ .3U 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . . Lovo * “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals . 50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 

Ways of Kindness .............. 0 “ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem ........ 30 
“Empty Tin Cans” cards ... 7 bree 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in 
pp. - 
The Teacher's He siper in Humane du cation, 
each, it ets, 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 
ers, 20 pp 
Picture Lesson Card 


euch, 10 cts., set of eight, S35. 


“Be Kind to Anima Pennants each, 2 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Placard ..... each, 
Humane Education, Handbook on 

ness to Animals, Reynolds . cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley . cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts, 

Friends and Simers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. ... Cloth, 96 ets. 
Twelve Lessons on iedne ss to Animals. . .$3.00 per 100 


Address to Boston Publie Schools. . 2.00 
Humane E 7 ation, What to Teach and How 

Ged's Dumb ‘c reatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

aw 
Early Lessons in 1 Kindne ss or Cruelty ... 50 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 
AT alk with the Teacher .......... 50 
The Coming Education ......... : ; ae 
A Festival of Tender Mercies * 
‘Sanctuary! Sanctuary! Se le c tions from 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. each, 5 cts, 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 


RK 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 


Buttons—white star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each..... 1.00 * 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . oe small, 5 cts. 

“Band of Mercy” Pennant ...... ; 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, only). $3 = per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card aa 

How to Form Bands of Merey ............ 30 wd 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy . 


Please enclose remitiance with orders for less than 81. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


demand for the film. 


1. Regular standard, 
proof booths. 


The popularity of the Humane Film 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Was demonstrated not only during the recent Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary when thirteen calls for rental, representing seven 
states, were received, but since then, because of the continued 
We carry it in three styles: 


for moving-picture houses and _fire- 


Regular safety, often required for schools and churches. 
3. Small, 16-millimeter size, for portable machines. 


In ordering, please be sure to state the style film required. 
Terms of rental reduced until September 15, 1930. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 


180 Longwood 


BOSTON 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


‘Avenue 
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U U.S. Tradé Mark, Registered \ 


LLIN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-onp 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Giory To 
Goo, 
Peace On EartH, |! 
\KINONESS, JUSTICE 
\ AND MERCY TO> 
\ Every Livina { 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Are the real friends of the Indian going 
to be disappointed in the new Commissioner 
Rhoads? It looks like it. 


A good pledge to take: “I will not patron- 
ize any gas station or wayside resort where 
animals are kept in captivity.” 


A woman is quoted as saying “If furs are 
a little warm in summer it makes little dif- 
ference since you can get such lovely cool 
drinks at any soda fountain.” Comment is 
unnecessary. 


The U. S. Treasury Department tells us 
that nineteen months of participation in the 
world war and the “clean up” of 13 years 
since have cost the government approxi- 
mately fifty-one billion dollars. 


. 


The recent lynchings in Texas have hor- 
rified the country. Unless the state author- 
ities do their utmost to stop these outrages 
they must be counted as fellow criminals 
with the crowd of murderers who did the 
lynching. 

What sad tragedies must have occurred 
in the world of wild life while the forest 
fires of this spring were sweeping over our 
woodlands! For such fires some one is re- 
sponsible. They do not start from spontane- 
ous combustion. 


With our American forests disappearing 
so rapidly under the blow of ax and the 
blast of fire, he who plants a new tree is a 
benefactor to his country. Three hundred 
little pines have just been set out at our 
_ Farm at Methuen. They cost but three 
ollars. 


Sobbing sentimentalists is what a paper 
named The New England Homestead calls 
all those seeking to do away with the out- 
rageous cruelty of the steel trap. We 
haven’t heard any sobbing up to the present 
time, but the alliteration must have greatly 
pleased the editor of the Homestead. The 
victims of this torturing device he calls 
“vermin.” We need a new dictionary. 


They Don’t Know 


HE general public doesn’t know, and a 

very large portion of the men and 
women who think of themselves as above 
the average socially and intellectually doesn’t 
know, what such Societies as ours mean to 
the state and nation. Again and again we 
hear them spoken of rather disdainfully as 
“cat and dog societies.” Well, suppose that’s 
all they are, cats and dogs and all the other 
animals are fellow creatures with us. They 
came into being in accordance with the same 
laws that brought us here. They have their 
rights under the law as we have ours. In- 
justice toward them, cruelties inflicted upon 
them, are as sure signs of low breeding as 
these same characteristics shown toward 
one’s fellows. A wise man once thought 
that the cattle of the hills and the fowl of 
the air claimed the interest of the Eternal 
himself. And One still greater than the He- 
brew poet believed that even a sparrow’s 
fall was marked on High. No one who 
thinks of the immeasurable burden of pain 
suffered by animals at the hand of man 
since time began can fail to realize that he 
faces one of life’s most appalling and de- 
pressing problems. 

What is the end in view sought by such 
Societies as ours? Character. The funda- 
mental thing in humane education is the 
child. It is, as we have repeatedly said, the 
reaction upon the character of the child, of 
the expression in conduct and life, of the 
spirit of justice and compassion toward de- 
fenseless animals that is the goal of humane 
education. And all humane work is of the 
nature of humane education, whether called 
by that name or not. 

To have reached nearly five million chil- 
dren in this country alone during its history 
as our American Humane Education So- 
ciety has done—who can estimate what this 
has meant to the nation? To be reaching 
hundreds of thousands every year as it is 
still doing—who can measure the extent of 
such an ‘influence? Is this not a work 
worthy the service and devotion of real men 
and women? Is it not an undertaking in- 
spired by a high and far-reaching purpose? 
Those who know its history and the part it 
has played in the progress of mankind will 
answer, yes. 


The University of Kansas Again 


UR readers may recall what we said 
last month about this University and 

the means it employed to raise money for its 
athletic field. That some of the students at 
least feel that the University might have 
been in far better business than in appeal- 
ing to a Wild West show for help is evi- 
dent from a communication to The Dove, a 
Liberal Journal of Discussion connected with 
the institution. Here are a few sentences 
from the front page of the publication. 

Indeed there is a rare felicity in the se- 
lection of this particular entertainment: 
For Friday, April 18, is Good Friday, and 
what could be more fitting than to celebrate 
that holy occasion by tormenting bulls, cows 
and horses? To kill the animals outright 
before the gathered horde might conform 
more closely to the ancient sacrificial rites, 
but it would be less entertaining and there- 
fore fail its avowed purpose. We are told 
that the Rodeo is not to be brutal: It is to 
be an exception, a beautiful pageant—a hu- 
mane Rodeo, if you please. Not too much 
so, however. For entertainment there must 
be, and the plan is to offer prizes for excel- 
lence in roping, in “bronco-busting,” and in 
“bull-dogging.” It is probable that broncos 
do not enjoy being “busted” and that steers 
suffer at the hands of “bull-doggers”; there 
is no doubt that broken legs and broken 
necks are common occurences in rodeos; but 
those happenings are purely fortuitous and 
therefore neither here nor there. 

We shed no tears over the statement of 
the Lawrence Journal-World that the show 
resulted in a deficit of $2,697. 


Now that summer has come it is time to 
get out the summer furs. They will help to 
keep their wearers so comfortably cool. 
Please excuse the irony. 


It is, indeed, only by watching the various 
impulses of animals with constant attention 
that we can arrive at the conclusion that 
many of them are in possession of a combi- 
nation of wonderful impressions and ideas, 
far beyond those which we are too apt to 
suppose they derive only from natural in- 
stincts. EDWARD JESSE 
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The Cruelest Captivity 


L. E. EUBANKS 


NY zoo is unnatural, because its only 
A appeal to interest lies in exhibition of 
animals to which we are unaccustomed, the 
wild creatures, most of them essentially un- 
tamable. 

And among all those sufferers from con- 
finement the American eagle is most to be 
pitied. Not only because winged creatures 
are the last of all to stand caged existence, 
but because in this specific case every other 
instinct of the bird is outraged also. We 
have but to recall that the bald eagle was 
chosen as our national emblem because he 
so well represents liberty and courage to 
sense the ridiculous inconsistency, not to 
mention cruelty, of confining him in cages. 

The Alaskan law of 1917, placing a boun- 
ty on eagles, made me and many other 
thinking people smile—because of the rea- 
son assigned. It was claimed that the big 
bird was largely responsible for the dimin- 
ishing supply of fish. Think a moment; 
there will always be plenty of fish; but the 
American eagle is a vanishing species! 

To me, the imprisoned eagle is a heart- 
breaking sight. And I am not alone in 
this feeling. L. M. Clarke tells of a sailor’s 
arrival to port (Seattle) with a “wrathful, 
frenzied eagle strapped across his breast. 
He was proud of having captured it, doubt- 
less intended it for some zoo. The eyes of 
the captive eagle will haunt me always!” 

Yet such captures, and outright killings 
for sport or bounty, take place every day. 
Only five states offer specific protection, 
thirty-nine others casually include the eagle 
in a list of non-game birds, but he is shot 
down almost anywhere he is found! 

But remember, the eagle, if he had his 
way, probably would rather be killed than 
imprisoned. The same humane aim for pro- 
tection against the hunters’ guns should in- 
clude a national protest against imprison- 
ment—in a zoo or elsewhere. The next time 
you see a zoo eagle, get a look at his terror- 
filled eyes; then you can name the greatest 
sufferer from confinement. 


Public sentiment and understanding with 
respect ‘to animal performances have 
changed remarkably during the past ten 
years and for the better. The growth and 
influence of the Jack London Club is unques- 
tionably responsible for this. The amuse- 
ment seeker has come to look with abhor- 
rence upon what he once condoned. To him 
“the sport which owes its pleasure to anoth- 
er’s pain” has come to be “detested.” The 
reaction is swift when once it appears that 
the truth has been long and studiously con- 
cealed. 


Fur farming is reported to be making big 
strides in Canada. In Manitoba from a 
dozen such farms in 1923 the number has 
jumped to 230 in the last fiscal year. The 
value of the output of furs was $1,286,537. 
Fur farmers will do well to certify that all 
pelts of their production are taken NOT BY 
THE STEEL TRAP and so _ identified. 
Every buyer of furs can reasonably insist 
upon such prerequisite. 


Register your disapproval of performing 
animals by joining the Jack London Club. 
Present membership nearly 500,000. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Security 


“Most of the inmates of the Zoo’s Lion House are 
not only contented, but feel great affection for keep- 
ers and friends. If we can... give 
them plenty of room, abundance of food and water, 
and, above all, freedom from natural enemies, I 
think . . . their capture is 
dicta of a Zoologist. 


Contented; tamed. On the cemented floor, 

Weary of futile struggles to be free, 

Watching the dim and unfamiliar sun, 

The dull clouds in the unfamiliar sky: 

Watching the drifting crowds that gape and 
pass; 

Watching the sliding shadows of the bars. 


Tamed! 
their way, 
Rage and revolt have spent themselves and 


Pit and net and cage have won 


passed. 
No nore the vine-hung pathways of the 
dark, 


The soft green-lighted gloom of jungle trees, 
The soft pads falling on the fallen leaves. 
Only the creeping shadows of the bars. 


Contented! Swiftness stayed and ardor sped, 
Strength fettered, freedom forfeit. Never 
more 

The hot sun beating on the parching plain, 
The rippling shadows of the parting reeds, 
The swift keen joy of peril; but to drowse 
The passing of uncomprehended time, 
The passing of uncomprehending men: 
Watching the wheeling of the alien sun, 
Watching the shadows of relentless bars. 

J. LEONARD CATHER 


in The Animals’ Friend 


Towa Dog Knows Horror of Trap 
J. B. O’SULLIVAN 


HAT a dog’s life is sweet to the bitter 

end seems to have been proved by a 

shepherd dog called “Stub,” whose master’s 

name is John Ratigan, farmer, residing 
near Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Two years ago Stub was the life of the 
Ratigan farm. He liked to follow the men 
folks about the place and try out his legs 
occasionally on rabbits, or just tear around 
to show his joy at being alive. 

While on one of these larks Stub ran 
into a steel wolf-trap and was missing for 
ten days. He had been counted lost when 
he painfully hobbled to the Ratigan home 


July, 1930 


on the coldest day of the winter. Stub 
was half dead and both front feet were 
gone. Mr. Ratigan slowly brought Stub 
back to normal health. 

The dog’s front legs were entirely use. 
less, but little by little he walked on his 
hind legs until he finally reached a near-by 
shed. Each day he went a little farther. 
Now he can go any place and seems proud 
to be able to use the same method of foot 
travel his master uses. 

Stub has attracted wide attention. His 
case was noted by a member of a canine 
association who investigated and reported 
it almost miraculous. 

A special medal was struck for Stub, 
and it features his determination to live, 
Blanche Scott Lee, humane worker, deliy- 
ered the medal herself and fastened it to 
Stub’s collar. 


How the Movies Affect Animals 


ATS and dogs do not get much kick out 

of the movies, says Daily Science News. 
During tests made in Berlin some time ago 
by Dr. Victor Mendel, animals and birds 
showed a surprising lack of response to mov- 
ing pictures. The pictures were especially 
selected for each animal and animal group, 
and the experiments were made in an exhi- 
bition room especially adapted to the pur- 
pose. We read: 


“The response of dogs was practically nil. 
Neither St. Bernard, setter, spaniel, poodle, 
nor collie gave the slightest attention to the 
pictures. Only a little mongrel of doubtful 
origin evinced a momentary interest by 
sniffing at the human figures on the screen. 

“The experiments with cats were much 
more favorable. Of five subjects three re- 
sponded actively, showing fight upon the 
appearance of a big dog on the screen. Ex- 
periments with birds were rather negative. 
Geese and ducks, chickens and pigeons paid 
some attention, while owls showed great in- 
terest. 

“Small wild birds and barnyard fowl 
showed anxiety when a hawk appeared in 
their line of vision. A squirrel displayed in- 
terest when a weasel made its appearance 
on the screen, but reptiles and fish were, as 
might have been expected, almost wholly in- 
different.” 


Chicago's Dog Pound 


HREE distinguished Chicago women 

are engaged in a drive to raise funds 
to provide a new dog pound for that city; 
the present pound, according to their claim, 
being “fifty years behind the times.” They 
are well on their way to assured success. 


These animal welfare leaders are Mrs. 
Charlotte L. Hunt, president of the Chicago 
Humane Education Society, whose effective 
campaigns against the infamous rodeos 
drew much fire from their sponsors; Mrs. 
Irene Castle McLaughlin, actress, dog-lover 
and proprietor of “Orphans of the Storm” 
for stray dogs; and Mrs. William Dennison 
Morris, a social leader and financial backer 
of the Humane Education Society. 

Says Mrs. Hunt: “Since the old pound 
was built, not one dollar has been spent for 
its upkeep; it is falling down now.” 

“Chicago collected more than 47,000 stray 
dogs in 1928. More than $100,000 in dog 
license fees is received. But the stray dogs 
get only $10,000 in food.” 
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July, 1930 
Awarded First Prize, $50 Cash, by “Our Dumb 
Animals” 


The Manger’s Gift 


KADRA MAYSI, SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 


There was a Star in the Christmas sky— 
A great white Star—and a wind went by. 


Midnight past. That hour of morn 
When Mary’s Son—the Christ—was born. 


In a far-off land, in a far-off year, 
Another child stood still with fear. 


For the trees were goblin-black and high 
And the great Star burned the eastern sky. 


A dry twig snapped! She jumped and fled, 
Like a startled hare, for the big barn shed. 


Within was the warmth which always lends 
Itself to one in the home of friends. 


She heard the dogs, in the darkness, shake 
Their ears and yawn themselves awake. 


She heard the horses munching hay— 
The sorrel colt, the blacks, and the gray. 


She heard a voice in the donkey’s stall 
Say: “It’s the child. She loves us all.” 


She loved them all. In her heart she knew 
That the tale of the Manger’s Gift was true— 


That, because of the Crib where He was born, 
The dumb beasts spoke on Christmas morn. 


So they told her all. (For they knew ’twould seem 
To her next day but a lovely dream!) 


They told her every joy and pain 
They had tried to tell before, in vain. 


When the hour was spent they said good-by. 
The Star was low in the Christmas sky. 


She walked the path to the house ahead— 
To her little room and her small white bed. 


And behind, in the barn, was hay-sweet dark, 
Unbroke by whinny, or crow, or bark. 


Prize Cartoon Awards 


Craig Fox, Rochester, and Milton R. Halla- 
day, Providence, Winners 


As the result of the Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary cartoon contest the American 
Humane Education Society announces that 
the first prize, $50 cash, has been awarded 
to Craig J. Fox, Rochester, N. Y., for a car- 
toon entitled, “Greater Love Hath No Man 
Than This,” which was published in The 
Monroe Republican of that city, April 17, 
1930. Second prize, $25 cash, went to Milton 
R. Halladay, Providence, R. I., for a cartoon 
entitled, “Their Week,” published in The 
Providence Journal, April 24, 1930. Mr. 
Fox’s cartoon is reproduced on this page. 
Mr. Halladay’s drawing also represents a 
number of scenes in which dogs predomin- 
ate though other animals appear with them. 

All the cartoons received were very effec- 
tive in carrying lessons of kindness to ani- 
mals. Among them were “Kindness to 
Whom Kindness is Due,” by Paul R. Car- 
mack, in the Christian Science Monitor, 
April 21; “Those Were Happy Days—Ani- 
mals We’ve Been Kind To,” by Dick Mans- 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Prize Poem Awards 


Kadra Maysi of South Carolina and Lilian 
Smith of England Winners 


As the result of the Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary contest for the best poems of 
not more than thirty-two lines, Our Dumb 
Animals announces that the first prize, $50 
cash, has been awarded to Kadra Maysi, 
Summerville, S. C., for “The Manger’s 
Gift.” Second prize, $25 cash, went to Miss 
Lilian Smith, Wavertree, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, for “A Dog’s ‘If.’” Both poems are 
published in this number. 

Judged by the number of entries, 623, the 
contest was a marked success. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the writers ‘is sig- 
nificant. The largest number of entries, 73, 
came from California. There were 66 from 
Massachusetts, 58 from New York, 33 from 
South Carolina, 32 from Ohio, 24 from On- 
tario, 23 from Pennsylvania, 22 from IIli- 
nois, 17 from England and 16 each from 
Michigan and Texas. Every state, except 
five, was represented. Entries were re- 
ceived from Alberta, British Columbia, Que- 
bec, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Mexico, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Sweden. 

All the MSS. were carefully read by the 
editorial staff of Our Dumb Animals and 
the best of them submitted to a committee 
consisting of Dr. Denis McCarthy and Mr. 
Nixon Waterman, both well-known Boston 
poets and officials respectively of the New 
England Poetry Club and the Boston Au- 
thors’ Club, who decided the awards. 
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Awarded Second Prize, $25 Cash, by “Our Dumb 
Animals’’ 


29 
A Dog's “If 
(Suggested by and written on the lines of Kipling’s 
poem, “IF’’) 
LILIAN SMITH, WAVERTREE, LIVER- 
POOL, ENGLAND 


If, as you go your way sometime, you meet me, 
And don’t ignore my friendly eager glance, 

But hesitate a moment, just to greet me, 
Or stretch your hand and pat my head, perchance; 


If you will give me comfort where I’m lying, 
While you are sleeping “soundly as a bell”; 
And if, when food and drink you may be buying, 
You'll see MY MEALS are regular as well; 


If, when the summer sun is hot and burning, 
And I lie listless, fagged, with lolling tongue, 
You’ll see that for some water, cool, I’m yearning, 
And do not keep me waiting for it long; 


If you will know each evening that I’m waiting, 
That promised “run” before you go to bed, 
And do not find my conduct irritating, 
If I should bark, or scamper on ahead; 


If you will seek my FRIENDSHIP—and you win it, 
Through simple Duty towards me fairly done, 
YOURS is my “Doggy” heart, and all that’s in it, 

And—what is more—you’ve found a PAL, My Son. 


Readers are reminded that the first great need 
of animals in hot weather is water, and that a 
supply should always be available. 


field, a full page in The “GREATER 


Sunday Star, Washington, 


LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS” 


D. C., April 27; and “Lis- 
ten, World!” by C. Gene 
Carl, in Allentown (Pa.) 
Morning Call, April 22. 
Other cartoons appeared 
in the Boston Post; Boston 


Traveler; Sunday Tele- 
gram, Elmira, N. Y.; 
News-Sentinel, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Item, 
Morning Tribune, and 
Item-Tribune, all of New 
Orleans; The Enquirer, 
Cincinnati, O.; Telegram- 
Gazette, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
and News-Leader, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


About Kadra Maysi 


This foreign-sounding 
name is the pen-name of 
Katherine Drayton May- 
rant Simons, Jr., a South 
Carolinian of pure Amer- 
ican extraction. She has 
written verse from child- 
hood, received prizes for 
it when in Converse Col- 
lege, published two vol- 
umes of verse, and con- 
tributed both prose and 
verse to many periodicals. 
When advised of her suc- 
cess in Our Dumb Animals 


she wrote: “I am more 


proud of this than any 
other award I ever got.” 


FIRST PRIZE CARTOON BY CRAIG FOX, IN “THE 
MONROE REPUBLICAN,” ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


APRIL 17, 1930 
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What Price Cruelty? 


RICHARD MARKS 


S kindness as essential as good fcod to 

produce big animals? Well, yes, it is 
essential but we can’t say just to what ex- 
tent. Animals certainly do thrive on kind 
treatment. Take “Titan Queen,” the big- 
gest sow in the world. Without being tied, 
drugged, nor hypnotized, she permits men to 
approach as near her as they wish. 

Titan Queen is five years and six months 
old; and during all those years and months, 
she has had better treatment than some chil- 
dren. She is not easily frightened and is in- 
clined to make friends with anyone who 
shows a spirit of comradeship. Cows give 
less milk if continually frightened; horses 
do less work; hens lay fewer eggs; and why 
would not the same fear stunt, to a certain 
extent, the growth of swine? 

Titan Queen has seen some noteworthy 
stockmen, having been on exhibit at various 
shows. If she could talk, perhaps she would 
boast, in a series of exalted grunts, of the 
famous judges who have counted her por- 
cine excellencies. If she had been denizen 
of the wild, she would have charged them 
furiously. 

Did you ever see a hog anything like the 
size of Titan Queen, 1,137 pounds, that had 
been rendered wild by cruel treatment? I 
suspect you never did; and I venture to say 
you never will. Wild scared hogs are small 
and runty. Nature prepares them for run- 
ning, charging, and biting. “It is better to 
have the good will of a dog than the ill 
will,” originated long before humane laws 
were enacted and is truer than the origina- 
tors suspected. 

The more gentle the animal is rendered 
by good treatment, the easier it is to care 
for, and the less time it takes. Titan Queen 
has a big heart because she is a big hog, but 
men have big hearts, when they do have 
them, because their hearts are expanded by 
having compassion, whether the object be 
human or animal the effect on the benefac- 
tor is the same. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in your will. 
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The Neglected and Misunderstood 
Mule 


RAYMOND E. MOORE 


AM certain that of all our domestic ani- 
| mals, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the poor swine, the mule is the most fre- 
quently neglected and abused by mankind 
and the most misunderstood. There may or 
may not be good reason for this. 

Most people regard a mule as mean and 
stubborn. It is true, he will not go to the 
limit of his endurance performing tasks for 
man’s idle pleasure, as will a horse. A 
horse, generally speaking, will work himself, 
pull himself, run himself, to death, to obey 
the commands of man. He takes a tremen- 
dous pride in himself and his accomplish- 
ments. But a mule is an altogether differ- 
ent creature—a horse of a different color, so 
to speak. He is not so foolish as to work or 
run his legs off trying to please his master. 
He is too independent. Mule races are 
scarcely known, and it is not altogether be- 
cause a mule lacks the speed of a horse; it 
is a good deal because a mule has no desire 
to race his legs off, or puff his heart out, 
merely to provide pleasure for man. 

The mule is a very old resident on the 
surface of the earth. Exactly when he first 
announced his arrival by a bray, no one 
seems to be definitely aware. His has al- 
ways been a lowly and humble role; his ever 
to perform those menial, unspectacular, 
though strictly necessary tasks for mankind. 
To the horse and other animals all the glory 
goes. For the mule is left only the arduous 
toil. In the animal world he is truly a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water. 

A mule has several peculiarities. He can, 
in general, stand neglect and ill-treatment 
better than a horse. He is tougher and har- 
dier in every way, and his hide is thicker, 
so that a whip doesn’t hurt him quite as 
much as it does a horse. He is a sure- 
footed animal, and is not so likely to fall 
into holes or over embankments or other 
dangerous places and hurt himself, as a 
horse often does when driven by cruel and 
careless drivers. He is far more suspicious 
than a horse of the ground he walks on, and 
has a way of wanting to know exactly where 


A YOUNG OPOSSUM PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE ACT OF CARRYING DRIED 
GRASS, SMALL STICKS, ETC., WITH ITS TAIL, FOR ITS NEST 
IN SOME HOLLOW STUMP OR LOG 
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he is going. He is not greedy with food or 
water, and will not overeat or drink too 
much when he is hot. 

Perhaps one good reason why the mul: is 
so frequently misunderstood is that he lacks 
the ability to properly demonstrate his 7»el- 
ings. True, he can lay back his ears, as a 
sign of irritation but that is about all, ex- 
cept, of course, to bray. A horse can show 
his affection by nuzzling close to you ani by 
softly whinnying. But a mule can only 
bray, and certainly most people do not re- 
gard his braying as a sign of his affection. 
I have little doubt that if a mule could ex- 
hibit his feelings to advantage, there would 
be more affectionate feeling between him- 
self and his master. 

When you see a mule that is ugly and 
kicks, you can bet your last nickel that he 
has been abused sometime. A mule that is 
kindly treated is as gentle as a well-treated 
horse. And when you see a balky mule, it 
is safe, in nine cases out of ten, to conclude 
that you are looking at one that has been 
worked prematurely. 

A mule is a real judge of human nature. 
He seems to be immediately aware of what 
sort of fellow you are, and, moreover, he 
seems to have a way of letting his mule com- 
panions know with his ears what to expect 
of you! He “tips them off” the same as you 
would a friend of some danger or of some 
unscrupulous person! 

There are at the present time approxi- 
mately six million mules in the United 
States, and this number is bound to increase 
steadily. Farmers are fast learning that a 
mule is a fool-proof tractor. He will stand 
up under great privation; he doesn’t de- 
mand any form of recreation except to roll, 
and he can roll in almost any place, with the 
exception of a mud-puddle and a manure- 
heap. He is steady on his feet, and is in- 
valuable for riding purposes in rough moun- 
tainous country. He is often an easy rider, 
too. 

Learn to respect the mule and he will re- 
spect you, will have confidence in you, and 
will not be mean and stubborn. Above all, 
try to understand him. He has his peculi- 
arities, but don’t mind them. He is, after 
all, only mean and stubborn by reputation, 
and that reputation is quite undeserved. 
Treat him as he would like to be treated and 
he will make a new and vastly different rep- 
utation for himself. And, besides, you will 
have a splendid work-animal. 


In San Sebastian, Spain 


The president of the branch of the Fed- 
eracion Ibérica Protectora de Animales y 
Plantas in San Sebastian, Spain, Gabriel 
Ma de Laffitte, writes to the American Hu- 
mane Education Society as follows:— 


I am much obliged for the copy of Our 
Dumb Animals that you have been kind 
enough to send me and which I have read 
with great pleasure. 

As president of this section of the So- 
ciedad Protectora de Animales, I have pleas- 
ure in informing you that we are succeed- 
ing little by little in interesting the public 
in our work, and intend to intensify still 
further our activities, above all for what 
refers to the suppression of bull-fights, al- 
though unfortunately our work is some- 
what handicapped owing to the relatively 
limited number of subscribers and mem- 
bers. 
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‘‘Peter the Greater’ 


CHRIS SEWELL 


F “Peter the Greater” could ever be in- 

ie iced to listen to the achievements of 
his “Positive” he would (using the feline 

equivalent for a shrug) say “Pooh! but 
after all he was only a man.” That is how 
Peter the Greater feels about men—tol- 
erant, detached and slightly amused. 

Yet for friends he prefers them to cats. 
They are, we assume, more easily disci- 
plined. 

If you look long into Peter the Greater’s 
parsley-green eyes you may read many 
mysteries and nearly all knowledge. 

In every argument his last word—implied 
if unspoken—is “but remember your race 
was servile when mine was worshiped.” 

Peter the Greater owns my husband and 
me—a comfortable house plus a garden and 
five attendants—if you count the charlady, 
six. 

It is now over ten years since he took 
command, and, on the whole, his reign has 
been benevolent. 

I first met him in the study. He sat on 
the tallest back of the highest chair, and 
though his present incarnation was ador- 
ably recent I knew I had met my master. 
Reverently we released the white ribbon 
wherewith the kindly donor had garnished 
his neck, and let his ruff (Elizabeth of Eng- 
land would not have disdained it) have its 
way. His tail was almost the size of his 
body, but his dignity was an established 
fact. He must have been born with the 
poise of an Archbishop. 

I do not mean that he eschewed all kit- 
tenish games. He did not; but he played 
them cleverly and competently and if things 
were not to his liking, he would suddenly 
retire into himself, and leave the unfortu- 
nate human who was sharing his gambols, 
bouche bée, so to speak. 

We kept for his special delectation a 
bright nickel toy on a long string, and, 
when his Supremity felt like recreation he 
would go to the basket in which this bauble 
was hidden, search among intervening man- 
uscripts until he found it, arrange it on 
the floor, and signify to his court that it 
was his gracious pleasure to frivol. Peter 
the Greater was a mightly man of valor 
from his earliest days (is to this moment, 
though middle age has claimed him); but 
those who love him still shudder at the 
recollection of the epic battle which took 
place one night, nearly a decade ago, and 
raged horribly over lawns and through 
shrubberies. Peter the Greater was very 
young then, and most unevenly matched 
against a turgid tabby without refinement. 

But did he allow mere bulk to daunt 
him? Never! He pitted against it breed- 
ing and intellect, and though the everlasting 
Heavens alone could have told us the na- 
ture of that conflict, Peter the Greater gave 
us to understand that the issue was never 
for a moment really in doubt. 

This, mind, was when he had sufficiently 
recovered to tell us anything, for from that 
sanguinary field he was carried with one side 
so lamentably torn, that we never believed 
that he would “live to fight another day.” 

But he did. He does! Like the dogs 
of old Constantinople he has established in 
our garden Rubicons over which no neigh- 
boring cats may pass—unscathed. 


As a rule only marauding strangers 
ever break these taboos: and then, before 
he strikes, Peter the Greater calls the 
neighborhood to witness what he thinks of 
them. 

Peter the Greater—as I have hinted— 
has many human allies but few feline ones. 
What looked like a solid friendship with 
pleasant plebeian little ‘““Whitelegs” up the 
road had a sudden termination. It hap- 
pened thus. One summer night Peter the 
Greater did not appear as usual at his sup- 
per time. 

The house was searched—the garden ex- 
plored without one whisker of success. 

It wore towards midnight and was inky 
dark, but still we persevered when, sud- 
denly, Whitelegs joined us. 

The little fellow had something on his 
mind that was as certain as our anxiety. 
He nuzzled our legs, he chatted to us. By 
every device which fur and paws could 
accomplish did he say “Follow me.” At last 
we took the hint. Whereupon he led us 
straight to a giant fir tree which bordered 
the road. Up that fir tree he skinned and 
from its uppermost summit, with a well- 
directed butt he dislodged Peter the Greater 
who had stuck (for he was plump in those 
days) between two forked branches. The 
notion was, you see, that unless someone 
was below, this drastic type of rescue might 
out-class the disaster. Peter the Greater 
bumped heavily down (dignity for the first 
time almost imperiled), was caught, cos- 
seted and carried indoors—and cut White- 
legs dead from that day. He had been 
found at a disadvantage, and that he never 
permits. 

Repose is Peter’s bread and tranquillity 
his butter. If there be a human frailty 
which he abominates it is restlessness. A 
certain young man was staying with us, 
who picked things up and played with 
them. One night after dinner he was toy- 
ing with a paper-knife, Peter the Greater 
—from his favorite seat upon my husband’s 
knee—stretched out a substantial paw and 
took the offending hand. The youth was 
not a little flattered—everyone is when he 
condescends; but we who knew our tyrant, 
realized that the gesture simply said, 
“Don’t fidget!” 

Peter the Greater is easily the most pop- 
ular cat in Bristol. His photograph— 
framed—adorns the houses of the high and 
of the lowly, for, despite a trifle of au- 
tocracy, he has charm, he has Personality 

(with a capital P), and he has looks and 
size. A somewhat affected lady caller pass- 
ing him on her way to the front door, one 
afternoon, asked, “Is that a cat or a tiger?” 

Peter the Greater, to whom no compli- 
ment comes amiss, wrote her down as a 
woman of sense and discernment. 


The Associated Press recently reported 
the unusual case of a man being killed by 
a dying chicken in Iloilo, P. I. The victim 
was a prize fighter whose jugular vein was 
severed by a dying fighting cock at a cock 
fight. The cock had been fatally spurred 
by his opponent and, fleeing, flew into the 
man’s face and gave a lunge with his metal 


spur. 
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CHARACTERISTIC POSE OF “PETER 
THE GREATER” 
Prayers for Animals 

NE of the English scholars says some- 

where in “Lux Mundi” that the suffer- 
ing of animals presents a problem more dif- 
ficult to understand than the suffering of 
human beings. Some of the Eastern 
churches include in their services prayers 
for animals. The Rev. Arnold N. Hoath, 
whose recent death lost us a charming 
writer, some time ago published in The Liv- 
ing Church three prayers taken from The 
Guardian, on behalf of animals. One of the 
prayers reads: 

“Hear our humble prayer, O God, for the 
sorrows of animals; for all beasts of 
draught and burden, overworked and under- 
fed; for all birds and animals in captivity 
who beat against their bars; that the love 
and care of those who tend them may lessen 
their suffering. For all that are in the 
charge of cruel men we pray thy cherishing 
love, that thy tenderness may comfort the 
oppressed, and soften the hard-hearted. 
Upon those that are lost or deserted or 
starving or frightened or in pain or dying, 
we entreat thy mercy and pity.” 

Another of the prayers has this ending: 
“For those that must be put to death, we 
pray that humanity and mercy may wait on 
every circumstance of their end. Their 
breath is thine, and we pray thee to be with 
them when they yield it up to thee.” 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 
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Our Dumb Animals 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten 
and an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed 
with each offering. 


“Lest We Forset”’ 


O forget the campaign that is on in this 

state against that instrument of tor- 
ture, the steel trap, will be to forget the suf- 
ferings of the thousands of fur-bearing crea- 
tures that in our woods and along our 
streams will soon, if we forget, be gripped 
in the savage claws of this thing of steel. If 
only every reader of this magazine in Mas- 
sachusetts will constitute himself or herself 
an active worker in this campaign, interest- 
ing every voter possible to stand with us 
when the voting is done this autumn upon 
the referendum, we shall win. Seldom have 
the humane people of this Commonwealth 
had a finer opportunity to accomplish so 
splendid a piece of work in the interests of 
the victims of man’s cruelty. 


Protecting the Bob-White 


Hunters are quick to claim that when cer- 
tain kinds of game birds are protected by a 
state, and therefore no longer interest the 
sportsmen, that they die out through starva- 
tion and natural enemies. The Nature Mag- 
azine gives us the experience in Ohio where 
in 1915 the legislature prohibited the killing 
of the bob-white. But what then happened 
to this useful and much loved bird? The 
Christmas bird censuses, taken by groups 
of people who walk at Christmas time 
through bird territory in Ohio, are quite 
conclusive as to the absurdity of the sports- 
men’s theory that the hunter’s interest kept 
bob-white from extermination. 

In 1909, 15 observers saw 54 bob-whites; 
1911: 27 saw 51; 1913: 20 saw 18; 1915: 28 
saw 14; 1917: 19 saw 18; 1919: 18 saw 117; 
1921: 35 saw 252; 1923: 28 saw 230; 1925: 
52 saw 851; 1927: 62 saw 862; 1929: 52 saw 
659. 


A Good Citizen Indeed 


The Boston Transcript recently had this: 

W. F. Schellin of Milwaukee is a good 
citizen. Mr. Schellin thought to brick-veneer 
his house, and the bricklayers were getting 
on swimmingly when, reaching the second 
floor, they came upon a robin’s nest with 
three eggs in it. If it had been a spider’s 
web, things might have been different, but 
as they were, Mr. Schellin called a halt on 
the work, and the men will lay off as long as 
the mother robin is setting on. 
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The Cat and the Bird 


HE cat has its enemies as well as its 

friends. The enemies, we are confi- 
dent, exaggerate the destruction of bird life 
for which it is responsible. That it does 
prey upon our birds, birds of inestimable 
value both to the nature lover and the 
farmer no one will deny. Furthermore, the 
much discussed question of birth control is 
something to which the cat will doubtless 
never give any consideration. Is there any 
solution of the problem as to what can be 
done in justice to the cat and in protecting 
the bird? No humane person can be other 
than hostile to the attitude of those who ad- 
vocate a wholesale slaughter of cats. The 
lovers of the cat are too many and too influ- 
ential to permit such action. 

For ourselves we have long advocated, 
both for the sake of the cat and the bird, 
that it be licensed. This would not only pre- 
vent the constantly increasing number of 
stray, diseased, unhappy cats that roam the 
alleys of our cities and hunt through our 
fields and woods, but would allow each fam- 
ily to have the one or two it wants, the li- 
censing fee being a relatively small one. 

Of course objection is nearly always made 
against a collar upon the cat’s neck on the 
ground that it may be caught by it in bush 
or tree and be strangled. This may some- 
times happen, though during our twenty 
years of connection with this Society no one 
such instance has been personally brought 
to our attention, and during the sixteen 
years since our Hospital was opened no 
such case has been reported to it. Some 
day the lovers of both the cat and the bird, 
we devoutly hope, will see the wisdom of 
the licensing plan. 


A Dog's Funeral 


There is such a thing as injuring the 
cause that seeks the welfare of animals by 
extravagant and _ sentimental waste of 
money upon them. As a rule we are sorry 
to read of funerals held for animals, though 
many a dog has died for whose fidelity and 
companionship no funeral could ever com- 
pensate. The following account, however, 
taken from a Philadelphia paper is evidence 
that this particular dog had endeared him- 
self to many besides his owner :— 

Many residents of Marcus Hook turned 
out yesterday to pay their last tribute to 
“Rags,” an Airedale dog who has been the 
inseparable companion of Burgess William 
J. McClure for the last six years. 

Rags was known and loved from one end 
of the town to the other for his kindly dis- 
position and his devotion to the Burgess. 
He died Monday. 

Yesterday his funeral was held in the 
McClure home. The body of the dog was 
laid in a specially built casket, lined with 
white satin, and placed in the living room. It 
was banked with flowers. During the morn- 
ing 300 residents of the town filed past the 
casket, while police formed an honor guard. 

Later the casket was lowered into the 
grave, which had been dug in the back yard 
of the McClure home. It was covered with 
flowers and a headstone bearing the dog’s 
name and date of his death erected. 


. 


Only $3.50 pays for a week’s vacation for 
some poor, tired city horse at the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. Rest Farm in Methuen. 
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The Koran and Animals 


HE cruelty of Christians to animals is 

not due to lack of teaching in their 
Bible. This is quite as true of the Moham- 
medans, as witness the following from their 
Bible: 

“Verily there are rewards for doing good 
to dumb animals, and giving them water to 
drink.” 

“There is no man who kills a sparrow or 
anything less without justification, but God 
would surely ask him about it.” 

“An adultress was pardoned, who passed 
by a panting dog holding out his tongue for 
thirst, for she took off her short boot and 
tied it to her wrapper, and pulled water to 
allay the thirst of the panting creature, at 
a well where was no bucket.” 

“Fear God with regard to animals; ride 
them when they are fit to be ridden, and dis- 
mount from them when they are lame and 
tired.” 

“Take not things that have life, to shoot 
arrows at.” 

“Do not cut off the forelock of the horse 

. nor its mane . . nor its tail, for it 
protects it; it is its flytrap.” 

“There is no beast upon the Earth, nor 
bird that flieth, but the same is a people like 
unto you, and unto God shall they return.” 


Read Every Word 
Deer, Dead or Alive 


The following is from an editorial in the 
Rockford Republic: 

“The Milwaukee Journal comments ably 
upon the fact that more than 240 persons in 
Chippewa county have petitioned to have 
the deer hunting season closed. Some day, 
the editor believes, more than half the pop- 
ulation of Wisconsin will insist that the deer 
season be closed permanently. 

“This editorial is in line with the most 
progressive modern thought which is op- 
posed to the slaughter of wild creatures for 
sport and in harmony with conservation of 
such life and beauty as may remain in our 
diminishing wilds. 

“Some day,” the Journal continues, “we 
are going to realize that one live deer is 
worth 100 dead ones. We are going to un- 
derstand that a tourist and outdoor business 
that gives Wisconsin $75,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 income in a year is based on such 
things as deer and other wilderness crea- 
tures, forests, waters and scenic beauty. 

“Why then allow an army of 25,000 to 
shoot it full of holes? Twenty-five thousand 
guns can do much damage. Yet it is only 1 
per cent of Wisconsin’s population. 

“Why should 99 per cent of the people 
allow their property to be shot to pieces by 
1 per cent? 

“That, evidently is being asked in the 
state. More and more ‘sportsmen’ become 
conservationists. Instead of just slaughter- 
ing they now demand closed seasons—for 
deer, rabbits, other game. The conservation 
commission has had many petitions to that 
effect.” 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payment of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a plate marked with 
the name of the donor. Terms of perma- 


nent endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Eon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MacomsBenr, President of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 
Cuarves G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puttip Stockton, President of the First National Bank of 
Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 


L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VIcKERS 
Water B. Pope Haroitp G. ANDREWS 
Davip A. BoLton Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wittiam W. HasweE.u, Methuen, Western Essex 
TueoporE W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, orcester 
Witutiam H. Lyne, New Bedford | Bristol, 

Wixrietp E. Dunnam, Attleboro, end Pikes 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
uen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mnrs. EpitH WasHBURN 
LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. ArtHuR W. Huruscert, First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp, Second Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Wa. J. McDonaxp, Third Vice-Pres.; Mrs. 
A.J. Fursusn, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. Porrer, Rec. Sec.; 
Mrs. Marton Nicuouson, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. FisHer, 
Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 13,663 
Cases investigated ............. 693 
Animals examined ............. 5,274 
Number of prosecutions......... 19 
Number of convictions ......... 18 
Horses taken from work ........ 74 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 73 
Small animals humanely put to 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ............. 21,259 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

23 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of John Kinnear of 
Cambridge, Freeman Allen of Boston, and 
Isabella R. Hooper of Centre Harbor, N. H. 

June 10, 1930. 


A cartoon in San Francsico News is a 
picture of a man holding a cat, with this 
top-line: 

“When you take your family on vacation 

: don’t forget the cat.” 
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184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Ass’t Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, pb.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.™.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Disp y for Ani 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, from 11 to 1. | 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 604 Cases 1,631 
Dogs 439 Dogs 1,365 
Cats 143 Cats 234 
Horses 15 Birds 24 
Birds 2 Squirrels 3 
Monkeys 2 Horses 2 
Fox 1 Goat 1 
Sheep 1 Raccoon 1 
Rabbit 1 Turtle 

Operations 478 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


MASSACHUSETTS P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in May 


For cruelly beating a goat and kid, from 
the effects of which both died, a defendant 
was arrested eight months after offense was 
committed. He was indicted in Superior 
Court, pleaded guilty, and was fined $50. 

For non-sheltering horse, fine $15. Per- 
mitting a lame horse to be used, $15 fine. 

Cruelly beating a dog, fine $10. 

Selling at private sale a horse when unfit 
for labor, plea of nolo; ordered to make res- 
titution of $25 and case continued from day 
to day for sentence. 

For inflicting unnecessary cruelty on a 
dog, three defendants were convicted and 
put on probation for one year. 

Cruelly beating and mutilating a dog by 
shooting, fined $20. 


Driving a lame horse, fine $15. 


Overloading a horse, plea of nolo, case 
filed. 


Cruelly beating horse on head with reins, 
fine $5. 

Selling at private sale a horse that was 
unfit for labor, defendant sentenced one 
month to House of Correction, suspended 
one year. 

Permitting a galled horse to be used, fine 
$10; appeal to July term of court. 

Cruelly beating horse over head with club, 
from effect of which it died, fine $20. 

For refusing to kill cow suffering with 
fractured leg, fine $40. 

Unnecessarily failing to provide food, 
drink and shelter for ten rabbits and one 
dog, one month in House of Correction, sen- 
tence suspended one year, defendant to dis- 
pose of all the animals. 

Failing to provide proper food, etc., for 
stock, fine $75 and sentence to House of Cor- 
rection: two months; appealed, fined in Su- 
perior Court $125 with understanding that 
defendant is to dispose of his stock. 


Encourage the birds to sing about your 
home by placing water always within their 
reach. 
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Activities of Women’s Auxiliary 


T the annual election of officers of the 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., held at the Angell Mem- 
orial Hospital, May 20, the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. Edith Washburn Levinstein; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Arthur W. Hurl- 
burt; second vice-president, Mrs. Howard 
F. Woodward; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Wm. J. McDonald; treasurer, Mrs. A. J. 
Furbush; recording secretary, Miss Helen 
W. Potter; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Marion Nicholson; chairman work commit- 
tee, Mrs. A. P. Fisher. 

It was voted to hold the annual Fair and 
Hospitality Day on Wednesday, November 
12, 1930. Arrangements are being made for 
the assignment of the various Fair com- 
mittees. 

A very pleasing affair took place on 
Tuesday, June 4, when twenty-two of the 
Auxiliary members visited the Society’s 
Rest Farm for Horses at Methuen. Box 
lunches were taken along, and coffee and 
doughnuts were served by Mrs. Haswell, 
wife of the Superintendent, and Miss Alice 
Rowley. The visitors were escorted over 
the Farm, inspecting especially the ceme- 
tery for small animals and the site for the 
new sanitary Shelter. Despite an exceed- 
ingly hot day the Auxiliary members re- 
ported an exceptionally good time and a 
most hearty welcome by those in charge of 
the Farm. 


In Memory of Henry C. Merwin 


On Memorial Day an imposing stone seat 
was dedicated to the memory of Henry C. 
Merwin, the originator and for so many 
years the head of the Work-Horse Parade. 
The seat is of stone, ten feet long, with an 
ornamental back and rests on three stone 
columns. Mr. Merwin was an unfailing 
and devoted friend of animals, unselfishly 
and without ostentation seeking their wel- 
fare and their protection from cruelty in 
all its many forms. It is fitting that this 
memorial should be located in the Common- 
wealth Avenue Park at the very spot by 
which for years the annual work-horse pa- 
rade passed. 


New Shelter at New Haven 


We congratulate the New Haven Branch 
of the Connecticut Humane Society upon 
the recent opening of its new building to 
serve as a garage for the Society’s ambu- 
lance, for shelter and facilities for humanely 
disposing of unwanted animals, and for the 
offices of the secretary and district agent. 
The building, erected jointly by the Connec- 
ticut Humane Society and the Connecticut 
Women’s League for Animals, cost $22,500. 
New Haven veterinarians donate their ser- 
vices for the relief of the animals. Miss 
Margaret Brenan, secretary, and Mr. Henry 
C. Woods, district agent, are the efficient 
officers in charge. 


Il Duce Befriends Animals 


In a recent interview with the Duchess 
of Hamilton and Miss Lind-af-Hageby, in 
private audience at the Palazzo Venezia in 
Rome, “Mussolini declared himself to be a 
friend of animals and spoke with much em- 
phasis of the great qualities and _ intelli- 
gence of the dog.” 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer 
Officers of the American Humane Education Society 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 
Crarwes G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Putte Stockton, President of the First National Bank of 
Boston 
Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff .......... ... Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C. .... ....Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ........ ....Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt ...... ......Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.......... Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley .......... .. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ..... ....Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . ..Madeira 

Parker .............. : ...Philippine Islands 


.... Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning .............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rey. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


INTERIOR VIEW ONE SIDE OF INNER COURT OF FEZ FONDOUK 


OUR DUMB 


A Call from Fez 


HROUGH the summer months in Fez 

the number of worn-out, unfit horses 
and mules upon the street steadily increases. 
By the end of October these poor unfortu- 
nates appear in greatest number. The ma- 
jority of these are too weak and wretched 
to justify any attempt to return them to 
service. The only thing to do is to pur- 
chase them and humanely end for them 
life’s hard, bitter journey. We have never 
had to pay over $8 for a horse or a mule, 
generally considerably less. 

If only we had a fund of even $300 it 
would enable us to release many of these 
suffering creatures from their burden of toil 
and pain. We will gratefully acknowledge 
any special gifts for this purpose. 


Cruelty to Indian Children 


John Collier, executive secretary of the 
Indian Defence Association, has presented 
to the Senate Committee on Indian affairs a 
long list of charges against the authorities 
of the Indian school at Phoenix. Among the 
cruelties alleged are the flogging of boys, 
one of whom is said to have died from the 
effects of it, the beating of another with a 
club, and the “strapping” of some eighty lit- 
tle fellows who ran out of bounds to see a 
merry-go-round. It was also alleged that a 
conspiracy was entered into by the officials 
to keep these punishments from reaching 
the public. 

Are we ever going, as a nation, to treat 
the Indian with justice? Up to the present 
he has been the victim of bureaucracy which 
has meant anything during most of its his- 
tory except the decency and fair play which 
a self-respecting nation might be expected 
to show toward a wronged and practically 
defenseless people. 


At the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, held at Denver in May, Mrs. Jen- 
nie R. Nichols, field representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, gave 
a talk on “Character Development through 
Humane Education,” which was very favor- 
ably received. 


‘ANIMALS 


AT LEFT OF MAIN ARCHWAY, FEZ 
FONDOUK. A SIMILAR BUILDING 
AT RIGHT WITH FRENCH FLAG 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


DECLARATION DES DROITS DE 
L’ANIMAL—To those who read French we 
are glad to commend the interesting volume 
bearing the above title. The author is An- 
dré Géraud. M. Géraud is the author of 
several other books, two of them dealing 
with the late war. The first chapter begins: 
“The Déclaration of the Rights of Man of 
the 26th of August 1789 proclaims in its 
first article, ‘Men are born and live free and 
equal in rights .’” Inspired with the 
same thought and reproducing the same 
formula, la Déclaration des Droits de ]’Ani- 
mal of the twentieth century should pro- 
claim in its turn: “Equal in respect to joy 
and suffering, all living creatures are born 
free and equal in rights.” The author goes 
far in claiming for animals their rights as 
sentient creatures at the hand of man. Not 
all who read his book will assent to all his 
statements. After making out a strong case 
for vegetarianism as the ideal for all lovers 
of animals, he says, I hold, however, that in 
the actual state of public opinion it would 
be impolitic and unwise to make vegetarian- 
ism a condition sine qua non of humaneness. 

Here are some of the more striking titles 
of chapters: The Animal Code, Animal 
Combats, Live Pigeon Shooting, The Horses 
of the Mines, Vivisection, Humane Educa- 
tion, and Animal Performers. Nearly every 
phase of the relationship between man and 
animal is touched upon. Price 7 francs. 
Address, Secretariat: Bibliotheque André 
Géraud, Porte-Sainte-Marie, Lot-et-Garonne, 
France. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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“SNOW BOY,” OWNED BY MISS A. C. 


HOYT, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Dogs and Flower Beds 


L. E. EUBANKS 


VERY summer the old battle is re- 

newed between dog-owners and their 
neighbors who have flower-beds and gar- 
dens. Really, there is only one solution: 
pets must be kept at home; if they are to 
spoil any property let it be that of those 
who own them. No reasonable person can 
blame the owner of flowers when he resents 
the damage done: by dogs and cats. 

But the owner of pets can blame the 
flower-gardeners when resentment takes ex- 
treme forms. In my home city many dogs 
and cats have been poisoned, others shot or 
otherwise crippled, because of their running 
through or digging in flower-beds. 

Such harsh measures are seldom neces- 
sary; co-operation between the neighbors 
will nearly always iron out the proposition 
in a way satisfactory to both sides. 

But when a dog or cat does dig up your 
flowers or plunge recklessly through the 
garden, do not be unreasonably severe. If 
you would not condemn a half-witted, or 
otherwise mentally irresponsible, person for 
such an offense, then you cannot consist- 
ently blame a “lower” animal. Unless a dog 
has been specially trained to such discrimi- 
nation, he doesn’t know cultivated ground 
from uncultivated, nor flowers from weeds. 

A woman of my acquaintance complains 
that it’s very peculiar that the cats immedi- 
ately dig into the ground she has planted. 
Not so strange; freshly spaded earth is at- 
tractive; cats and dogs investigate, and 
when they find the ground unusually soft 
their impulse is to stir it. Birds always 
visit such places, looking for worms. 

A principle of child-training is never to 
punish a youngster unless he understands 
why. I am not classing your dog with your 
child; but the principle is the same—such 
punishment is useless in either case. The 
most rudimentary ethical sense, the crudest 
appreciation of sportsmanship, prompt us 
not to rail at a deaf man when he fails to 
respond to what we have said; and the same 
feeling should restrain our wrath at the dog 
when he gets into the garden in spite of 
what we have told him. His ears have 
heard, but his mind has not comprehended. 
It requires a more particularized form of 
training to make him understand your 
wishes in this matter; and if you are un- 
willing thus to train him, do not blame him 
for following his natural instincts. You 


and I would think it “pretty tough” to be 
punished for disobedience of orders that we 
had never understood. 
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39 
‘‘Bessie 
BEV. ALMON J. DYER 


ESSIE” is the name of a Scotch collie 

who lives next the parsonage in a 
beautiful Massachusetts town. True to her 
training she never leaves her own yard, 
with one exception. The mistress of the 
parsonage asked the pleasure of feeding her 
occasionally, on the parsonage grounds, and 
this led to a friendly relationship with all 
the ministerial family, and especial affec- 
tion for its mistress. On this account Bes- 
sie subjoined the parsonage grounds to her 
own for frequent visits. 

The minister’s family always took their 
vacation in August and as time went on 
there came an August when the mistress of 
the parsonage started on the vacation trip 
in very feeble health. About the middle of 
the month she passed on into the bright un- 
known. On September first the minister 
and daughter returned alone and Bessie 
welcomed them and resumed her visits in 
the usual fashion. She was not accustomed 
to go into the house, and, so far as the min- 
ister remembers, had never been in but once, 
and that was for comfort and protection in 
the absence of her owners on a Fourth of 
July. (She was distressed almost to sick- 
ness by its patriotic explosive noisiness.) 


On the second Sunday after the return, 
while the minister was waiting for dinner, 
he took his usual stroll about the garden. 
When he was at the farthest point away 
from the house’ Bessie came running over 
and, making her way around by the walk, 
came up to him, evidently excited with joy- 
ful anticipation. She intimated plainly in 
dog fashion that she wanted him to follow 
her. This he did, she leading around by the 
walk to the ell door which, with eagerness, 
she asked to have opened. When inside, in 
the same eager hopeful manner, she asked 
to be let into the kitchen. Once in the 
kitchen she had the run of the house and 
we left her to herself. We believe she 
searched every room downstairs and up- 
stairs. After a little, she not appearing, we 
went in search of her and found her in the 
study upstairs prostrate on the floor, her 
head between her paws, disappointed, dis- 
consolate. Speaking to her and saying 
“Come, Bessie,” she arose at once, took her 
own way downstairs to the kitchen door, to 
the ell door, out and home. 

We were there for nearly a year after- 
ward, Bessie making frequent visits as for- 
merly, but never again asking to go into 
the house. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in 
the schools, in seminaries, in colleges. Let 
it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
the legislative halls, and enforced in courts 
of justice. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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The Body Guards 


MRS. LELIA MUNSELL 


HAD been driving across country and 

had had car trouble so that darkness 
overtook me some distance from a town. I 
passed a friendly looking farm house and 
decided to see if they would take me in. As 
I walked up to the door two of the largest 
and handsomest St. Bernard dogs I have 
ever seen came to meet me. 

The mother of the house agreed to keep 
me overnight. Beside herself there was a 
grown son and a younger daughter. The 
mother’s bedroom opened off the living 
room. She retired about nine. A few minutes 
later one of the big dogs came in and went 
into her bedroom. The son motioned me 
to look and opened the bedroom door. The 
dog lay on the floor at the foot of the bed. 

“My father died three months ago,” the 
son told me. “Those dogs had never been 
allowed in the house, but shortly after 
father passed away, at 8:30 in the evening, 
they both came in. The family tried to put 
them out but they showed fight. 

“ ‘Tet them stay,’ Mother said, finally. 
‘They'll be company’. 

“That dog you saw there took his place 
at the foot of her bed when she lay down. 
Every night since he has come in at about 
the same time and taken the same place. 
If you step to the outer door you will find 
his fellow lying down just outside.” 

I did as suggested and there lay the 
other big dog. 

“They never change positions,” continued 
the son. “It is always the same one who 
comes inside.” 


Twice as Fast as the Airplane 
LESTER BANKS 


T is commonly said that the airplane, 

going at record speed of something bet- 
ter than 350 miles an hour, is fast enough 
literally to run over any bird that flies. 
That has given the impression that no liv- 
ing thing could outspeed flying man in his 
machine, but that conclusion is incorrect. 
There is one little creature, tiny as com- 
pared to even a small bird, that can cover 
two miles to the airplane’s one—even leave 
the noise of the big artificial bird far be-_ 
hind. 

That champion of speed is the deerfly, the 
fastest thing in the world. Professor Town- 
send, formerly connected with the United 
States Bureau of Entomology, timed the 
deerfly at 400 yards a second, 815 miles an 
hour—more than twice as fast as the speed- 
iest airplane! If the deerfly could make a 
non-stop flight at known speed, under favor- 
able atmospheric conditions, it could fly 
from New York to Paris in a little over 
three hours, and by hurrying up a little 
might circle the globe in a single day. I 
venture that it will be some time yet before 
flying man “runs over” the deerfiy. 


NO RACE SUICIDE IN THIS FAMILY 
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Mockingbird at Night 


ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


Once I wakened in the night 
When everything was strange and still; 
The moon was splashing silver light 
Across my window-sill. 


I put my hand out for a hand 

To comfort me; no warm clasp came,— 
The moonlight on the mirror-stand 

Was like a silver flame. 


I thought, “I wish the night would go,” 

I thought, “I wish that God were near...” 
Then, from the linden tree below 

Came music, sweet and clear. 


It sprang up more than fountain-bright, 
In notes familiar day had heard, 

And all the terrors of the night 
Were banished by a small gray bird. 


“That is a fine looking horse,” said Henry 
Ward Beecher. “Is he as good as he looks?” 

“Yes. He will work any place I put him.” 

“TI wish he were a member of my church,” 
said Beecher. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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Kingbird’s Odd Nesting-Place 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


rule, nest in places which are more 

or less alike. Vesper sparrows, for 
example, always nest on the ground, usually 
in clusters of weeds or other plants; cat- 
birds nearly always nest in bushes, tangles 
and small bushy trees; brown thrashers in 
bushes, brush piles and on the lower 
branches of trees; and bluebirds in hollow 
trees, posts and stumps. 

Nevertheless, each year, I run across a 
few nests that are built in unusual places. 
On three occasions, I have found mourning- 
dove nests on the ground. These birds as a 
rule nest on the lower branches of trees, 
near the tops of bushes and vines and on the 
tops of stumps, especially if the latter are 
well shaded. Once, I found a robin’s nest in 
an old unused field, on the ground in a patch 
of bush clover. I have found several grackle 
nests in holes in dead trees and stubs; and 
once I found a bluebird’s nest in a splin- 
tered beam, beneath the floor, in the end of 
a box-car. 

Kingbirds as a rule nest on branches near 
the tops of trees. But sometimes these birds 
choose other nesting places. Mr. H. K. Job, 
in his “The Sport of Bird Study,” tells of 
finding a kingbird’s nest on the top of a 
fence post. Naturally, since he is an expert 
bird photographer, he secured some good 
pictures of the nest and its owners. I, for 
one, have always envied him his good luck. 

But though I have not succeeded in find- 
ing a kingbird’s nest on the top of a fence 
post, I have on two occasions found the 
nests of these birds on the trunks of fallen 
trees; and both trees had either fallen into 
or been overwhelmed by the streams along 
whose banks they stood. The first had been 
built on the trunk of a red birch which had 
fallen into a large stream running a half- 
mile west of my home. There is a six-foot 
bank at this point, upon which the birch had 
proudly stood for many years, for it was 
quite large and had a trunk nearly a foot 
in diameter. The bank was at a bend in the 


Bre of a given species, as a general 


A KINGBIRD’S NEST ON TRUNK OF W] 


LLOW JUST ABOVE THE SWIRLING WATER 


THE NEST IN THE WILLOW 


stream and the swift current had under- 
mined the tree. On the trunk, two-thirds 
the distance from the base to the top and 
eight or ten feet above the water, the birds 
had built their nest. The nest was made 
mainly of twigs and string, and great tan- 
gles of the latter dangled from it. 

Last summer, upon visiting a park along 
the banks of a stream a few miles to the 
east, we discovered a kingbird sitting in a 
willow a few yards from the bank. The 
bird chattered in an excited way as we 
walked along the stream, leading us to think 
it had a nest in the immediate neighborhood. 
But though we looked all the near-by trees 
over very carefully, not a sign of it could 
we discover. Finally, we made our way 
back to the stream for a look at a number 
of bank-swallow holes, in which a number 
of these birds were then nesting. Just off 
the bank at this point, there was a young 
willow, still growing, but lying in the stream 
and partly submerged by it. On the trunk 
of the willow, we discovered a nest and on 
it sat a kingbird. She seemed quite tame 
and remained on her nest though we stood 
but ten or twelve feet away. Here, then, 
was the reason for the chattering of the 
kingbird we first saw. 

We did not disturb the bird at the time. 
Later, when she flew off we noticed that the 
nest held eggs, though but two were visible 
from the bank. The nest was about three 
feet above the water. I finally laid a large 
branch from the bank to the base of the 
willow and using this as a bridge reached 
the tree and secured a picture of the nest. 


Photographing Antelopes 

The curiosity which antelopes have, states 
Will C. Barnes in The Producer, makes it 
difficult to photograph semi-tame antelopes, 
“for unless they are coaxed away and held 
back by offers of oats or feed of some 
kind, they will come right up to your cam- 
era, so close that you cannot focus. I re- 
call a funny incident in Montana where a 
friend, with his head buried in black cloth, 
could not get the focus. The remarks about 
the way his camera was acting almost con- 
vulsed us. Finally he uncovered his head, 
to discover two antelopes licking the lens.” 
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Look After Your Horse’s Comfort 
THOMAS H. BARTILSON 


HE horse is such a patient and long- 

suffering animal that too often not 
enough attention is paid to his comfort 
during the hot spells of early summer. A 
number of points in the care and manage- 
ment of horses during these difficult per- 
iods are of vital importance to their wel- 
fare. Most of these are within the reach 
of every horse owner and some attention 
paid to them will return real dividends in 
keeping teams and saddle horses fit for 
heavy duties. 

During this time it is highly important 
that the work horse be fed at regular in- 
tervals. Because concentrated feeds are 
necessary to supply the energy required 
for hard work, roughage, such as hay, 
should be used rather sparingly and fed 
preferably at the night feed. 

The horse at hard work requires from 
one and one-quarter to one and one-third 
pounds of grain and about one and one- 
quarter pounds of hay per one hundred 
pounds of its live weight daily. 

A regular and sufficient supply of good 
water is absolutely essential for the work- 
ing horse during hot weather. The im- 
portance of regularity in both watering 
and feeding on the welfare of the horse 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Water can be given before, during or 
after feeding without apparent injurious 
effects, but once a definite time of water- 
ing is selected it should be strictly ad- 
hered to. Perhaps the most ideal plan is 
to water both before and after feeding and 
again late in the evening, unless the horses 
are being turned for the night into a pas- 
ture in which water is available. 

It is dangerous to allow the horse to 
drink heavily while very warm. He may 
be allowed a light drink at this time and 
then water more freely after he has cooled 
off. Do not water too heavily before put- 
ting horses to heavy work. 

Daily grooming will add greatly to the 
horse’s comfort. This removes body im- 
purities and wastes that cake on the skin 
and hair unless thoroughly brushed off. If 
the work horse’s shoulders are sponged off 
daily in hot weather and the collar and 
bearing points of the harness cleaned thor- 
oughly it will go a long way toward pre- 
venting chafing and sore shoulders. 

Horses should be hitched in hot weather 
so as to allow ample space between them 
to prevent crowding, discomfort and over- 
heating. They should be warmed up grad- 
ually in starting the day’s work and should 
be worked at normal gaits. Be sure that 
all are doing their share of the work, 
changing the hitch, if necessary, to make 
the sluggard pull his share of the load. 

Above all, do not forget that unseason- 
ably hot weather in the early spring and 
summer is every bit as hard on the horse 
as it is on you, and guide yourself accord- 
ingly in his care. 

The Committee of the Bermuda §S. P. C. A. 
express their gratitude to President Rowley 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for donating 
the buttons used on their tag-day in April. 

Their drive for funds was very success- 
ful and exceeded expectations. The total 
returns from the nine parishes amounted 
to about $750.00. 
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The Polar Bear—an Exile from Home 


ESTHER E. REEKS 


HAVE never seen a polar bear in a 

zoo that was not the picture of abject 

misery. Perhaps he is not always so, 
but when one thinks of the contrast between 
his life there and that of his native haunts, 
one wonders how he could be otherwise. The 
great white creature is a lover of cold, of 
wide stretches over which to roam, and of 
vigorous exercise both along shore and in 
the water. 

Its home in summer is within the Arctic 
Circle, and it has been seen farther north 
than any other animal. In the winter the 
males wander some distance south that 
they may still be where there is open water, 
for it is from the sea that most of their 
food is obtained. Land is of far less con- 
sequence to them than broken ice, and they 
have been seen a hundred miles from shore 
quite at home in the cold northern seas. 
They are among the most powerful of beasts 
and, to all appearances, tireless swimmers. 

In winter, the food of the polar bear con- 
sists almost wholly of fish and seal; but in 
spring and summer its diet ranges from 
mosses, roots, and grass, to animal life of 
all sorts. It is a keen and cunning hunter, 
with a remarkably sharp sense of both 
sight and hearing and an intelligence that 
at times seems almost human. 

Only the mother bears den up and hi- 
bernate through the coldest months. The 
males prefer to brave the storms and cold 
of the northern winters abroad; and for 
this their heavy coats and the thick layer 
of fat just under the skin well fit them. 

In autumn, the she-bears grow exceed- 
ingly fat. Late in November the expectant 
mother leaves the shore line and goes in- 
land to find a deep drift of snow among the 
rocks. In this, she digs down as far as 
possible, and there curls up for her long 
nap. More snow drifts over her, but always 
her warm breath keeps open a small inlet 
for air. 

Sometime in January the little ones are 
born, usually two in number, and, for all 
the great size of the mother, not much big- 
ger than full grown rats and as blind and 
helpless as baby kittens. By the last of 


March they have grown to the size of foxes 
and their mother’s store of food has very 
nearly been exhausted. Now the long polar 
night is ended and the sun appears for a 
little while each day. The snow is soften- 
ing, and the family break through the walls 
that have enclosed them and make their 
way to water. 

At the sea-shore, the little ones soon 
learn to swim, to dive for fish, and to do 
many things that make up the life of a 
polar bear. They are very full of energy 
and among the most playful of all young 
creatures. Their mother is the personifica- 
tion of mother love and devotion. She knows 
no personal fear in protecting her charges, 
and woe to that man or beast who attempts 
to harm her or in any way to arouse her 
suspicions or to incur her ire. 

Is it any wonder that such a beast as 
this finds it hard to be reconciled to warm 
weather, narrow walls, a tank of water but 
little longer than its own body? 


Your Turtle Likes to be Dry 
RAY MORRIS 


Contrary to general belief, the tiny Lou- 
isiana terrapin so popular as an addition to 
the aquarium is not strictly a water animal. 
If you would make your little pet happy, 
provide some means whereby he can escape 
from the water and hide away for his daily 
siesta. He likes best to dig into loose mold 
or under ground-hugging plants. Remove 
him from the water for hibernation. A box 
of dry-grass clippings in which he can bury 
himself several inches is very suitable for 
winter quarters. 

Do not feed your pet prepared foods, such 
as dried ant larvae or tropical flies. Al- 
though he may seem to be thriving on this 
food, the terrapin will die after several 
months, as the proper nourishment seems to 
be lacking in these preparations. Feed, 
rather, bits of raw lean meat once or twice 
a week during warm weather. Water plant 
or a scrap of lettuce leaf should also be of- 
fered. Feeding should always take place 
when the animal is in the water. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President « 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
I}. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 
nt cover for prices of literature and Band of 


See inside f 
Merey Suppli 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and eleven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during May, nearly 
all being in schools. Of these, 238 were in 
the District of Columbia, 147 in Texas, 99 
in Massachusetts, 89 in Rhode Island, 29 in 
Pennsylvania, four in Virginia, and one 
each in Oregon, Syria, New York, New 
Jersey and Newfoundland. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 178,114 


“The Richest Man in New York” 


HE Sunday School World recently 

called attention to the death, in New 
York City, of a man who called himself the 
“richest man in New York.” His name was 
George White. He was ninety-four years old 
when he died, and he had spent fifty-six 
years as a teacher in New York City schools. 
During that period he had taught, or di- 
rected the teaching of, some 225,000 boys 
and girls. When he was in his sixties, former 
pupils organized in his honor the George 
White Alumni Association, and annually 
since then he has been their guest of honor 
at a dinner. Literally thousands of dis- 
tinguished men and women have cherished 
his memory, and called him the man who 
laid the foundations of such success as they 
have attained in life. A few years ago at 
one of these annual dinners he said that 
life had left him “a poor man in money, 
but a rich man in friends, in memories, in 
mind and soul, in the knowledge that life 
has counted for something. I doubt if any 
man from the President down influences as 
many lives as the man who spends his days 
as a teacher. I believe I am the richest 
man in New York.” 


A NEBRASKA BAND OF MERCY 


This active new Band, at Norfolk, now 
has forty-three members. The boy holding 
the fox terrier is Roy Rockstrom, president. 
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The Study of Caterpillars 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL 

OBERT was worried because his 

mother jumped every time she saw a 
caterpillar. It seemed so useless—and why 
be afraid of a little thing like that? He 
liked creeping and crawl- 
ing things and wanted his 
mother to like them too. It 
spoiled his walks in the 
woods with her to have 
her so nervous. 

But what was to be 
done? He thought and 
thought, and finally hit 
upon a scheme that might 
possibly work. If he could 
only get his mother to 
look at a caterpillar long 
enough to see how curious 
and interesting it was, 
she might get over her 
fear. 

So he picked some little 
green caterpillars from a 
milkweed plant and put 
them in a glass fruit-jar 
with a few milkweed 
leaves and set them on a table in the hall. 
The next day he went fishing, taking his 
lunch with him, and asked his mother to 
feed the caterpillars with fresh leaves. 

Imagine her disgust when she even 
thought of it, but still she couldn’t disap- 
point her boy and let his helpless pets 
starve. So she turned away her head and 
managed to get the leaves changed without 
mishap. 

The next time she was asked to feed the 
caterpillars they were considerably larger 
and one was changing his skin, which made 
her look at it more closely. Then she no- 
ticed how they cut the edge of a leaf with 
their jaws, taking off row after row of the 
soft green tissue, until only a few of the 
large veins were left. 

The family began to hear about the cater- 
pillars, not from Robert but from the 
mother, which was something novel. One 
morning at breakfast she announced with 
enthusiasm that one of the inmates of the 
jar had changed into a beautiful green 
chrysalis with golden spots on it. Soon, all 
the caterpillars were hung up in the chrys- 
alis stage and no more feeding was neces- 
sary. 

After seeing the first chrysalis, she had 
literally spent hours in the hall watching to 
see how the thing was done. Sitting there 
with her sewing in her lap, her eyes never 
strayed far from the fruit-jar, and she 
could describe every step of the process. 

Think of her surprise and delight when 
the big red monarch butterflies began to 
come out and pump up their broad wings 
for flight! A whole new world was opened 
up to her, as well as to them. They were 
despised worms no longer, but things of 
beauty free to roam from flower to flower, 
sipping nectar all day long. 

When Robert took walks with his mother 
after that, he was kept busy answering 
questions. “What kind of butterfly will this 
caterpillar make?” ‘What kind of cater- 
pillar made this butterfly and what plant 
does it feed upon?” “What do the eggs 
look like?” “Where do butterflies go in 
winter?” 

Robert was a busy boy, and a happy one. 
His experiment had been a wonderful suc- 
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cess. Looking at a caterpillar one day, his 
mother said, “Some people are like this cat- 
erpillar, rough and unattractive at first 
sight, but beautiful in character when we 
get to know them, and faithful friends in a 
pinch. Many an ugly person, with few to 
love him here, will be an angel by-and-by.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL LUNA MOTH ALMOST READY TO FLY 


Anniversary Day in Cebu, P. I. 
E have received a copy of a very 
elaborate invitation to the program 
offered by the Pinamungajan Youngsters 
Band of Mercy in recognition of its second 
anniversary, May 3, 1930. The exercises 
were held at 7 P. M. in the Publie Tennis 
Court of that town, Cebu, Philippines. The 
first part included sixteen numbers, from a 
grand march by all the members to the an- 
nouncement of prize winners and the distri- 
bution of prizes as the result of the singing 
and “balak” contests. There were speeches, 
recitations, songs, etc. Part two consisted of 
a drama in two acts. Six prizes were do- 
nated for this interesting event, and we 
doubt not that it was a marked success. We 
wish we might have been present to see 
these enthusiastic young Filipinos in their 
unique efforts to spread the gospel of kind- 
ness to animals. The third large page of 
the souvenir announcement contains, in 
Spanish, the ordinances in behalf of animals 
passed by the Municipal Council of Pina- 
mungajan, Province of Cebu, P. I. 


Liberal Reward for Finding Poem 


“When I was a young man my time and 
thoughts were entirely devoted to doing 
good instead of making money,” writes Mr. 
J. J. Kelso, founder of the Toronto Humane 
Society. “There were times, in consequence, 
when even the price of a dinner was lacking, 
but still I pinned my faith to Psalm 37:3: 
‘Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.’ ” 

One day, when finances were exception- 
ally low, a lady met me on the street and 
asked if I could help her find a piece of 
poetry written about a pet dog that had died. 
She could give me no date but thought it was 
a year or two ago. Making a random search 
in the file-room of our newspaper the verses 
of Dr. J. G. Holland’s now well-known poem, 
‘To My Dog Blanco,’ were located in a few 
minutes. In spite of protest the lady in- 


sisted on paying one hundred dollars as a 
reward for finding these lines, and, needless 
to say, the money was a welcom2 relief, a 
direct answer to prayer.” 
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The Story of Two Little Wolves 
VIOLET EATON 


HE two furry little creatures huddled together in the old 

straw box sensed that something was wrong. They 
whimpered for their mother, who had never left them before 
in the two short weeks of their existence, but their eyes had 
not yet opened and they could not see that she lay dead on 
the floor of the old touring car, her head crushed by blows 
from an ax. 

The two little wolf cubs didn’t know that the farmer who 
had captured them and their mother was taking them all to 
the county seat to collect a bounty. Neither did they know 
what was meant by the information that the county only paid 
for wolves that were dead. Though they were worth nothing 
alive, their value would be three dollars apiece when they 
were dead, and the farmer had come ten miles to town to col- 
lect his bounty. 

Pushing to the front of the group of by-standers who had 
gathered, came two young men, college students in the School 
of Journalism at the University of Missouri in Columbia. 
They were young reporters, but they had not been in the game 
long enough to become as hardened as reporters are reputed 
to be, for they stated quite emphatically that two helpless and 
harmless little wolf cubs should not be put to death. 

The farmer insisted, however, that he have his money, so 
the two students, whose names are L. T. Easley and Maurice 
Doerr, dug deep into their pockets and produced the necessary 
six dollars. The farmer went home satisfied then, and the 
two young men purchased baby bottles and a quart of milk. 

For several days their little charges ate and slept and were 
becoming round and cunning, but the boys found that taking 
care of babies was more than they had time for. So when the 
girls of one of the sororities wished to buy one of the cubs 
for a pet and mascot, the little creature was sold. A day or 
two later the other cub was adopted by a young couple, and 
both the cubs are now growing playful and sleek, enjoying 
the good care of their appreciative owners. 


Toa Butterfly 


LORA RACHEL CLEMENCE (AGE 11) 


OLNEYVILLE, R. I. 


HY wings are black-and-vellow hued, 
And are by me with pleasure viewed. 


As thou dost flit from flower to flower, 


I love to watch thee by the hour. 
Alas! my pretty, I've a net. 

And | will get thee, beauty, vet. 

I] snatch thee from thy airy berth. 
And bring thee down unto the earth. 
I'1l put some camphor on thy head: 
I'll pour it on till thou art dead. 

I'll set thee up between two things 
Till air and warmth do dry thy wings: 
And then I'll pin thee on a vine, 

And know, at last, that thou art mine. 


Butterfly’s Answer 


Dear maiden fair, with eyes so brown, 
How could you want to bring me down? 
| saw you sitting in your chair, 

And thought how pretty you looked there. 
I never dreamed of harm from you, 

As through the air | gaily flew. 

Have you not thought I'd like to live, 
Enjoy the blessings God does give? 
How would you like to take my place, 
And have a net drawn o'er your face; 
And ne'er go back to home so dear, 

Or see your loved ones drawing near? 

If I were you and you were I, 

Would you like to be a butterfly? 

God made us both, and He can see 

You take the life He gave to me. 

Oh, stop and ask why I must die— 

A pretty, harmless butterfly. 


1. STUDYING THE DIAL. 2. PROBLEM SOLVED 


“Nubs,”’ owned by Miss Dorothy Forbes, a director of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., seems to appreciate being dressed up and posing 


before the telephone. 
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Prison Cell Pets 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


N most prisons inmates manage to get 

hold of a pet of some sort, although the 
craving for something to care for is not 
now so strong under the modified rules 
which allow the prisoners to mix freely with 
each other as it was in the old days of 
silence and solitary confinement. 


Prisoners are usually very eager to make 
friends with the prison cat, and often 
enough a bitter rivalry for the companion- 
ship of pussy exists amongst them. 


Once, in a women’s prison, a cat was the 
cause of some misunderstanding. An old 
prisoner, who had been set the task of 
keeping an unoccupied ward spick and span, 
was annoyed on two or three occasions at 
finding a tap turned on, with the water 
splashing all over the slop-stone, just as the 
daily inspection was about to take place. 


“T’ll forgive whoever done it; like as not 
it was to spite me because of Tommy, the 
cat,” the prisoner told an officer, in resigned 
tones, “but (doubling her fists) just let me 
catch her doing it again, and—well, that’s 
all.” 

The very next day she caught the cul- 
prit red-handed. But anger gave way to 
admiration as the cat turned on the tap, 
drank his fill, and stalked off about his busi- 
ness, leaving the water full on. 


Birds, encouraged by the crumbs and 
crusts scattered by the prisoners in spite of 
reprimands, are to be found in large num- 
bers in and around prison premises. Not 
satisfied with the communal flock, however, 
a prisoner will often tame a bird as a spe- 
cial pet. 

One woman who was constantly “in and 
out” of a certain prison was such an expert 
bird-tamer that the sparrow, robin, or star- 
ling which she managed to entice into her 
cell, was soon hopping about the table, or 
perched on her shoulder, begging, by proxy, 
for a lump of sugar from officers passing to 
and fro in the ward. 

Another woman, who was a source of 
wonder and worry to the officers, never 
failed during any of her many sentences to 
tame a mouse as a cell mate. Whether the 
animal was young or old, in the course of 
a few days it would be sitting on her table, 
nibbling a crust and watching intruders 
with bright little eyes. 

“Look here,” an officer told her sternly, 
one day, “I won’t allow you to keep that 
mouse in your cell.” 

“Very well, miss, you take it away, then. 
Come along,” addressing her pet, “you go 
with the lady.” 
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And, as the officer, gripping her skirts in 
one hand, banged the door with the other, 
the prisoner grinned maliciously. 

The deep distress of a rough specimen of 
humanity who was serving a long term at 
one of the men’s convict prisons over the 
untimely end of a pet mouse was really 
touching. Jumping hurriedly out of bed at 
the call of the clanking bell one dark morn- 
ing, the man thrust a foot into one of his 
shoes, only to discover, when too late, that 
his pet mouse was fast asleep in the toe of 
his shoe, instead of being away in the little 
rag-lined cardboard box on the shelf. 

“T’ll never put another pet in her place,” 
he said sadly, showing the warder the little 
crushed corpse. And, sure enough, he kept 
his word. 

This love of the prisoners for their pets 
is by no means one-sided. A big Persian 
cat of my acquaintance was often incon- 
solable for days following the discharge of 
a particular woman friend of his, and on 
her return to durance he somehow seemed 
to know all about it before the police van 
had much more than entered the gates. 


Yes, one sees strange things when in 
the employ of prison authorities—and the 
subject of prisoners’ pets is one of the 
strangest of them all. 


Stop and Think 


W. A. PARKER 


WATCHED the hawk. It was a mag- 
nificent bird, with a wing-spread I sup- 
posed to be over six feet. It swung around 
in easy circles and at times it hung motion- 
less above my head. 
My first thought was: “What a peach of 
a shot!” 
I had done much target shooting, so was 
sure this would be a real test of skill. 


As I stepped towards the door of the 
camp to get the rifle I had seen hanging 
in a rack on the wall, another hawk drew 
my attention. It was not as large as the 
first one, but was more brilliant in color. 
The dark orange of its under-feathers shone 
in the sunlight. It alighted on a tall dead 
tree; while the other still circled in space. 

As if by instinct I said: “Its mate.” 

It was August. Immediately I pictured 
a nest; two, possibly three large-sized bird- 
lings. I saw a home, a father, a mother. 

Gone was the thought of the gun, to be 
replaced by thoughts of a deeper interest. 

“Supposing I had broken up that home; 
those young birds would have perished; 
probably starved to death.” Then the old 
thoughts came back. “Yes, and you would 
have completed a good job. Those are hawks. 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
| and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 
Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 


| to the American Humane Education Society) the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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They kill partridges and rabbits, to say 
nothing of the other birds and animals, 
Shoot that bright fellow who is sitting on 
the dead tree. He would look fine when 
stuffed. You could sell him for a goodly 
sum.” 

But the cleaner and finer thoughts won 
out, as they always will if you stop to think, 
And my interest grew deeper and my ad- 
miration stronger, as I watched those two 
noble creatures swinging around in the 
clear sky. 


A Real Friend 
JEANETTE NORLAND 


I own a grand old Pointer, 
Who is homely as dogs go. 

He can’t compare in beauty 
With many breeds we know. 


But for brains and blind devotion, 
And a loyal, loving heart; 

You'd hunt for his superior 
Through many a canine mart. 


No matter what our mood may be, 
He’s always standing by 

In loving, understanding pose— 
Devotion in his eye. 


For friends whose loyalty we prize, 
In weather foul or fine; 

I'll pass the changing bipeds up— 
And choose the dog for mine. 
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